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remains unchanged; the Potail is still the head inhabitant, and still acts as the petty judge and magistrate and collector or renter of the village."
These village communities were not confined to the South. They existed more or less all through India, North, South, East and West. They have now vanished, though in some places the name is still kept up. The substance, however, is gone, perhaps never again to appear. The causes that have operated to bring about the result have been stated by Mr. R. C. Dutt as follows:
"Two causes, however, operated from the commencement of the British rule to weaken the old village communities. An extreme anxiety to enhance the land revenue to its very utmost limits induced the administrators to make direct arrangements with every individual cultivator. An equally unreasonable anxiety to centralise all judicial and executive powers in their own hands led the modern rulers to virtually set aside those village functionaries who had so long exercised these powers within the limits of their own villages. Deprived of their functions, the village communities rapidly fell into decay, and the Indian administration of the present day, better organised in many respects than the administration of the past, suffers from this disadvantage, that it is more autocratic, and rests in a far less degree on the co-operation of the people themselves."
The history of the Zemindari settlements in the Northern Circars (Madras) may be stated in a few words. These lands were settled with Zemindars until 1778; then Sir Thomas Rumbold made a five years' settlement. In 1783 the practice of annual settlements was resumed and continued until 1786, when a three years' settlement was concluded on an increased revenue demand. In 1789 a settlement for three and eventually for five years was concluded, and the Zemindars were assessed at two-thirds of their gross collections. For the lands not occupied by the Zemin-iar was adopted the system which has since become known as the Ryotwari system. So far back as 1787 two different methods were adopted for collecting the revenue due on these lands. "In some places they collected it directly from the cultivators in kind by taking a share of the produce as the Government revenue; and in other places they farmed out the lands for stipulated sums." The principle of the system was "dealing direct with the cultivator." As other parts of the country came into the possession of the Company, the principle of settling directly with individual cultivators was made universal and the rights of all "middlemen were swept away. The one name which is indelibly written on the Land Administration of the Madras Presidency is that of Thomas Munro, who afterwards rose to the Governorship of the Presidency under the title of Sir Thomas Munro. His assessments